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Against fascism and racism 


T Spanish Civil War capt 
women from across Europe.Wit 
last was a chance for ordinary 
oppression, which had been on its 

The Battle of Cable Street on 4 October’ 1936 is als : 


marching ‘hfe € their streets. 
In a 12-page special, David Williams 
investigates the importance of both 
events, talks to. one of the few 
surviving anti-fascists who fought 
against the fascistsat Cable Street) | ony 
and went to Spain, and concludes 
that the motivation which inspired 
a generation against fascism. 


_ 70 years ago remain true today. 











ou Kenton was born to Jewish 

parents who fled the antisemitic 

pogroms in Ukraine during the 

late 19th century and settled in 
Stepney, East London. Not that Stepney 
represented a safe haven for Jews fleeing 
oppression during the 1930s. The East 
End had its own indigenous and 
extremely virulent antisemitic tradition 
dating back to the turn of the century. 
During the 1930s Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
British Union of Fascists adopted the 
antisemitic mantle and became 
extremely active in the area. Jews were 
attacked on a regular basis “especially old 
Jews in the evening” observes Lou and 
after dark many parts of the East End 
became veritable no-go areas. 

“In some parts the Jew couldn't walk 
down there,” recalls Lou, who had his 
own personal experience of antisemitism 
when he was attacked at the paper 
factory where he worked. He was 14 and 
it was his first day. He fought back. 
“T reacted very badly to being called a Jew 
bastard.” Like many other young Jews of 
his generation who lived in Stepney Lou 
was attracted to the Communist Party, 
which he joined in 1929. 

Lou played a pivotal role in the Battle 
of Cable Street on 4 October 1936. 
Throughout the summer of 1936 there 
had been a marked escalation in fascist 
“Jew baiting” and Mosley’s decision to 
march through the East End was yet 
further provocation. “By this time it 


Motorcycle 
warrior 





became quite obvious that there was a 
lot of community feeling ... Mosley and 
the fascists were upping the ante, 
stopping people in the street and 
beating them up ...”, which led to 
hostility from within the East End 
itself. “For the first time there was an 
opposition,” Lou remembers proudly. 

Lou, who was working for a printing 
firm in Fleet Street, was intimately 
involved in the preparations for 
resistance to the BUF march that Phil 
Piratin, a local Communist activist, and 
his colleagues were planning. Lou was 
tasked with galvanising trade union 
support for the callout perhaps because 
he possessed a vital asset, a motorbike — 
a Douglas Twin, a photograph of 
which hangs proudly above his bed — 
which made him extremely mobile. 
In the weeks before the battle Lou 
traversed London on his motorbike, 
from Hammersmith to Dagenham, 
canvassing local trades councils for 
support. At Hammersmith he was not 
allowed to speak. The trades council had 
already “unanimously” made up _ its 
mind to support his request. 

Once the London trades councils had 
thrown their weight behind the anti- 
fascist mobilisation, and after much 
internal wrangling, the Aid Spain 
Committee agreed to postpone its 
meeting on the same day, freeing 
activists to concentrate on the domestic 
struggle against fascism. 


Lou Kenton at the 2006 
Spanish Civil War memorial service 


ln November 2000, The Guardian 
interviewed 23 of the remaining 
International Brigades survivors 
to record their experiences. It 
represents an important anti- 
fascist resource and can be 
accessed on-line at: 

http://www.guardian.co.uk/galle 
ryguide/0,6191,395635,00.html. 
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“As the day grew closer,” remembers 
Lou, “it became clearer that more and 
more people were prepared to do 
something”. Indeed they were. On the 
day itself, despite diligent preparation 
the scale of the opposition took Lou by 
surprise. It was “quite unexpected,” he 
recalled. “Instead of a few hundred there 
were a few thousand ... they rallied 
from all corners.” 

Again Lou’s motorbike proved “quite 
useful” and he shuttled around Stepney 
relaying instructions to stewards and 
acting as a spotter — “making sure 
everyone was co-ordinated” — until the 
sheer weight of numbers clogged 
the roads and prevented him from 
carrying on his task. Lou had intended 
to oppose the BUF with the printers’ 
anti-fascist group at Aldgate but the 
volume of the crowd rendered his route 
“impassable” preventing him from 
reaching his friends. 

The police hastily attempted to 
reroute the BUF march through Cable 
Street. Anti-fascists spontaneously 
threw barricades across the street and 
after his men had battled with anti- 
fascists for several hours the 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police ordered Mosley to call off 
his march. It was a humiliating defeat 
for the BUF. 

“There was no march ... we did it, 
that was our victory,” remembers Lou 
proudly. Had the police succeeded in 
forging a path for Mosley through 
Cable Street “it would have been his 
[Mosley’s] victory over the Jews,” he 
murmurs. 

Mosley’s defeat was anti-fascism’s 
gain but Lou shies away from 
attributing this to the activities of 
Communists like himself. Indeed he is 
at pains to point out that the victory 
belonged to “local people” themselves 
who opposed Mosley marching through 
“their” streets. “I know of no other event 
in which the ordinary common people 
off the street took part,” remarks Lou, 
“people who had never taken part in 
politics before.” 

Lou is keen not to overemphasise the 
contemporary importance of the Battle 
of Cable Street. It is easy to forget that 
at the time the “main political activity” 
engaging the left and trade union 
movement was the Spanish Civil War, 
not Mosley. However, the timing of 
Cable Street ensured that people 
inevitably drew parallels. “The two 
merged together” in popular 
consciousness, notes Lou. This was 
evident during the Battle of Cable 
Street itself as the crowds chanted the 
Republican slogan “jNo Pasaran!” — 
They Shall Not Pass. “It became a 


common thing” for people to shout 
this slogan, remembers Lou, a way 
in which working-class East Enders 
could express unity with their 
beleaguered brethren in the besieged 
barrios of Madrid. 

Lou took this fraternal spirit one step 
further. Three weeks after Cable Street 
he obtained a cheap ticket from the Aid 
Spain Committee, bade farewell to his 
family and travelled to Paris on 
his motorbike and then on to Spain, a 
journey that took him “two or three 
days”. He did not return home for two 
years. From early 1937 until the autumn 
of 1938 Lou was based at a British 
hospital in Spain driving an ambulance 
ferrying casualties from the front line to 
theatre, not to mention transporting 
urgently needed medical supplies across 
Spain on his trusted motorbike. 

The attrition rate for British 
volunteers in Spain was incredible. Over 
500 of the original 2,400 volunteers 
died in combat. “What did they know 
about war>?” laments Lou’s wife Raffa 
who has been dutifully ferrying tea 
and biscuits into the front room for us 
all afternoon. 

Despite the inherent danger Lou 
appears to have had no qualms about 
going to Spain. “It was risky,” he 
concedes but the issues at stake were 
black and white. Pressed on his exact 
reasons for volunteering for Spain he 
replied laconically: “well, you would 
wouldn't you”. 

For men like Lou the conflict in 
Spain was a logical extension of their 
anti-fascist work against Mosley in the 
East End. 

Although Lou had cut his teeth on 
the opposition to the BUF, the fight 
against British fascism was always part 
of the wider struggle of the fight against 
fascism, which culminated in the 
Second World War. “Some people say 
the war started in 1939,” Lou states, 
pausing, then leaning forward slightly, 
“we say it started three years earlier 
when Franco attacked Spain and started 
the civil war ...” 

Lou and I talked about the parallels 
with the rise of the British National 
Party. Was the anti-fascist struggle 
really still as important today as it was 
then I ask him mischievously? A brief 
flash of astonishment passes Lou’s face 
as he weighs up whether or not my 
question merits an answer. “Well of 
course it is, you don't need to ask that 
question ... they're fascists ... they’re 
dangerous and theyve got to be 
opposed at every point!” 

If the history of Cable Street and the 
Spanish Civil War contains only one 
lesson, then surely this is it. 
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The Battle of Cable spies 


he Battle of Cable Street 

represents a pivotal moment in 

the history of British anti- 

fascism. It was the moment 
when hundreds of thousands of left- 
wing activists, trade unionists and local 
East Enders, Jew and gentile, united to 
stop Mosley and the British Union of 
Fascists from marching through the 
very heart of the East End. 

Following the callout, backed by the 
Communists, the Independent Labour 
Party and the Jewish People’s Council 
Against Fascism and Anti-Semitism, 
hundreds of thousands of people began 
to converge upon the four meeting 
points in the East End from early in the 
morning. Several hours later Sir: Philip 
Game, Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police, telephoned Sir 
John Simon, the Home Secretary, to 
secure his consent to abandon the 
march. Mosley was then informed that 
he would not be allowed to march for to 
do so would only invite bloodshed. 

Reluctantly Mosley agreed. He and 
his Blackshirts were escorted back 
towards the Embankment through 
empty streets amid jeers of derision 
from opponents and _ cries of 
disappointment from their own ranks. 

The set piece mobilisation of the 
Battle of Cable Street was a victory for 
anti-fascism and inflicted a humiliating 
defeat upon Mosley who was revealed to 
be a paper tiger in comparison to his 
continental counterparts. Indeed it did 
little to enhance his reputation with his 
Fascist sponsors. Mussolini was so 
appalled with Mosley’s failure to gain the 
“mastery of the streets” that he decided to 
end his financial subsidy, a vast sum of 
money that effectively underwrote the 
operating costs of the BUF. 


Sir Oswald Mosley 
~ born, becomes rising 
;__ Starof Labour Party 


becomes overtly fascist — 


Mosley managed to convince Il Duce 
that he had only been defeated because 
the Communists had imported tens of 
thousands of foreign Jews to thwart his 
progress but that he would prove his 
worth at the ballot box the following 
March in the county council elections. 
Although the BUF polled a respectable 
19% in some areas of Bethnal Green not 
one single councillor was elected. 
Mussolini was not willing to listen to 
Mosley’s excuses for a second time and 
cancelled his subsidy forthwith. Without 
it the BUF effectively collapsed as a 
national organisation. 

The Battle of Cable Street was by no 
means the sole factor in the defeat of 
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British fascism but it dealt it a significant 
blow. It made Mussolini think twice 
about pouring good lira after bad and 
precipitated the passing of the Public 
Order Act which, among other things, 
banned political uniforms, forbade 
paramilitary organisations and gave the 
police the power to ban any political 
procession, all of which significantly 
impeded the BUF’s ability to operate. 

The severe financial retrenchment 
caused by Mussolini’s decision also 
exacerbated internal conflict within the 
BUF prompting a number of damaging 
splits within the organisation that 
contributed to the decline of its 
effectiveness. 
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The Stepney Tenants 

Defence League 

The Battle of Cable Street was not an 
unqualified success. Indeed in the 
aftermath of the battle the police 
estimated that the BUF gained 2,000 
new members and continued to stage 
meetings, marches and rallies across the 
East End. Although many of these 
“Cable Street fascists” soon drifted 
away from the organisation it 
helped convince many including Phil 
Piratin, who had helped organise 
the Communist resistance to the 
BUF march, that to defeat the BUF 
effectively they had to undermine its 
basis of support within the community. 

The realisation that “maximum force” 
anti-fascism alone was insufficient to 
defeat fascism led Piratin and _ his 
colleagues to rethink their tactics and to 
engage in local, community-based anti- 
fascist work aimed at neutralising the 
genuine socio-economic grievances 
such as the high rents charged by slum 
landlords for overcrowded and 
substandard accommodation, issues 
upon which the BUF thrived. 

In this they were markedly successful, 
using the network of tenants’ 
committees before forming the Stepney 
Tenants Defence League (STDL). 
Through this organisation they 
orchestrated rent strikes aimed at 
bringing recalcitrant slum landlords to 
the negotiating table, winning vital 
concessions and rent reductions for 
beleaguered tenants. 

The STDL activists came to the aid 
of fascist tenants too, saving them from 
eviction. The BUF had done nothing 
for them. As a result BUF membership 


Supporters of the 
Stepney Tenants Defence League 


cards were torn up in disgust. 

The STDL soon extended its work 
into the heart of the “fascist” East End, 
particularly areas such as Duckett 
Street, Stepney, which was described as 
“95% fascist”. By helping local people, 
even fascists, overcome the problems 
they faced in their daily lives and 
helping them to understand that these 
were not caused by “Jews” or “alien 
immigrants” the STDL raised people’s 
political consciousness and empowered 
them to take responsibility for their 
own destinies, proving that unity rather 
than division was the only way through 
which the community could overcome 
its social deprivation. 

It was through positive engagement 
with local communities that initiatives 
such as the ST!'DL proved their merit, 
enabling local residents to see that the 
BUF possessed no answers for their 
problems. 

The Battle of Cable Street helped set 
in motion this more sophisticated and 
ultimately more successful brand of 
anti-fascist politics. The lessons are 
there to be relearned. 


The importance of Cable Street 
The Battle of Cable Street remains an 
inspiration to the anti-fascist move- 
ment as a potent symbol of communal 
resistance to the forces of fascism and 
oppression. 

This continued legacy can be seen in 
the BNP’s response to the mural in 
Cable Street to commemorate that 
tumultuous day. In September 1993 
when the BNP succeeded in gaining a 
single council seat in the Millwall ward 
of Tower Hamlets, the party’s supporters 
defaced the mural three times. Noting 
the continuity in East End history The 
Sunday Times observed that the BNP 
hated the mural because “it stands as a 
symbol of the long war of attrition 
against the fascists in east London; a war 
that is by no means over”. 

The Battle of Cable Street may 
have receded into history but the spirit 
of resistance it represents remains 
timeless. ~<a 





_ BNPand the Blackshirts 


ALTHOUGH THE British National — 
Party chairman Nick — Griffin 
strenuously seeks to dissociate his 
party from the stain of fascism in his 
bid for electoral respectability, the 
BNP represents the logical successor 
to Mosley’s fascists. - 

Superficially the BNP might have 
come a long way from its national 
socialist roots but even a quick glance 
at its literature reveals that the BNP 
actually hasn't travelled very far at all. 

Many key BNP members can be 
traced directly to Mosley’s British 
Union of Fascists. Griffin himself was 
introduced to. British fascism 
through his grandfather's collection 
of antisemitic BUF literature and 
thence by his father who took him 
to National Front meetings when he 
was 17. It was Mosley’s former chief 
propagandist and hagiographer 
A K Chesterton who founded the 
National Front in 1967. 

During the 1990s The Rune, Griffin's 
personal magazine, contained items 
praising the BUF as “a flame of hope 
for the British people’ The piece 
ended with the assertion that “today, 
nearly a lifetime after the birth of the 
BUF, the young Nationalists of a new 
generation [i.e. the BNP], on the 
same streets those brave men 
walked, carry on the same fight for a 
Greater Britain; confronted by the 
same Red and Jewish violence and 
the same media lies which the 
Blackshirts faced in the 1930s’ 

The following issue of The Rune 
was “proud” to present an interview 
with the BUF stalwart Ronald Creasy, 
who was interned during the war. In 
Griffin's eyes, Creasy was a"prisoner of 
peace”—he and his fellow fascists the 
‘victims’ of “unjust imprisonment’ in 
‘concentration camps" 

These articles do not belong to the 
dim and distant past. The last one 
appeared in 1996. Three years later 
Griffin became chairman of the BNP 

Griffin is not the only one. The 
editor of the BNP magazine /dentity 
is John Bean, a former member of 
Mosley’s postwar Union Movement. 
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Premature anti-fascists 


The International Brigades 


he Spanish Civil War has gained 
the reputation of having been - 
in Stephen Spender’s phrase - 
a “poets war”, largely account 
on account of the high number of 
intellectuals who were politicised and 
mobilised to fight. They left a series of 


memoirs that have shaped 
subsequent perceptions of the 
conflict. 


The romanticism often conjured up 
around Spain was not matched by 
reality. In fact the overwhelming 
majority of those who fought against 
fascism were working-class socialists 
and communists, the non-aligned, 
trade unionists and the unemployed 
who came from the _ industrial 
heartlands of the north of England, 
from London and from the coal fields 
of Wales and Scotland. 

For many the decision to fight for 
the Spanish Republic was a 
spontaneous one, an_ impulsive 
decision made by those caught up in 
the fighting, such as two young Jewish 
tailors from the East End on a Spanish 
cycling holiday who helped found the 
Tom Mann Centuria, a militia based in 
Catalonia or the Barcelona-based 
sculptress and artist Felicia Browne 
who became one of the first British 
causalities, killed trying to destroy a 
munitions train on the Aragon front. 

The International Brigades were 
formed in the autumn of 1936, 
revitalising the morale of Republican 
Spain through the mystic of a 
volunteer people's army fighting for 
democracy. The Communist 
International was central to the 
recruiting volunteers using its control 
of the International Brigades to reach 
out to the broader Left, building a 
Popular Front government and _ in 
doing so exerting a greater influence 
on the political and military direction 
of the Republican war effort. The 
International Brigades paid a price in 
blood for their use as a propaganda 
tool by the Communists. 

As the “shock troops” of the Republic 
the International Brigades  spear- 
headed many of the most physically 
punishing Republican military 
offensives and  counter-offensives 
including covering the protracted 
retreat that began in Brunete in July 
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1937. and ended in_ the 
courageous defence of Madrid 
along the bank of the Ebro 
River (July-September 1938). 
They were finally withdrawn 
from action in September 1938 
through redeployed in the futile 
attempt to take “Hill 481”a brutal 
encounter which in two days 
alone saw the strength of the 
International Brigades reduced 
from 377 to 173, including the loss of 58 
of the 106 British Brigaders. 


Why they went 

Given such appalling risks it rather 
begs the question why thousands of 
young men and women chose to go 
and fight in Spain, relinquishing 
comfort, security and in many cases 
their lives? 

For many the decision to fight in 
Spain represented a logical extension 
of the fight against fascism on the 
home front. To them the civil war was 
not an internal tragedy taking place in 
a remote country but the front line 
in the fight against fascism, which was 
crushing European democracies one 
by one. In Spain, it was believed, the 
tide could be turned. As the trade 
unionist Jack Jones noted: 


International 
Brigaders 

in 1936 
and 2006 





“The awful realisation that black 
fascism was on the march right 
across Europe created a strong 
desire to act. The march had 


started with Mussolini and 
had gained terrible momentum 
with Hitler and was being carried 
forward by Franco. For most young 
people there was a feeling of 
frustration, but some determined 
to do anything that seemed 
possible, even if it meant death, to 
try to stop the spread of fascism ... 
This was Fascist progression. It was 
real and it had to be stopped.” 


For many to do nothing was akin to 
Nero fiddling while Rome burned. 
Such was the case for David Haden 
Guest who was killed in action. 
A young scientist and intellectual 


Jess Hurd/www.reportdigital.co.uk 





1936 


16 February Left-wing Popular Front wins 
general election 

18 July Fascist-backed military 
insurgency begins 

1 September General Franco declared 
head of Spanish state 


4 September Largo Caballero elected 
Prime Minster of Republican government 


9 September “Non-Intervention’ 
Committee meets in London 


12 October Formation of International 
Brigades 


8 November XIth International Brigade in 
action in Madrid 


1937 


9 January British government uses 
Foreign Enlistment Act against volunteers 


31 January XVth International Brigade 
formed, including British Battalion 


13 February British Battalion in action in 
Jarama 


April Nazi Condor Legion bombs 
Guernica 


4 May “May Days’ in Barcelona 


17/18 May Juan Negrin replaces Largo 
Caballero as Republican Prime Minister 


6 July British Battalion in action in 
Brunete offensive 


24 August British Battalion in action at 
Quinto during Aragan offensive 


15 December Teruel offensive 


1938 


9 March Major rebel offensive against the 
Aragon front 


15 April Franco's forces reach the 
Mediterranean, cutting the Republic in 
two 


25 July British Battalion involved in 
Ebro offensive 


24 September Britain and France sign 
Munich Agreement with Hitler 


29 October Farewell parade in Barcelona 
for the International Brigades 


7 December British volunteers return 
to London 


1939 

26 January General Franco takes 
Barcelona 

15 March Hitler occupies Czechoslovakia 
28 March General Franco takes Madrid; 
the Republic falls 


1 September Hitler invades Poland; 
Start of the Second World War 


Guest simply found it impossible to 
“concentrate on pure mathematics 
when the world seem[ed] on fire”. 

Others such as Louis Hearst 
volunteered to fight when it became 
apparent that the Western powers had 
abandoned another democracy to its 
fate despite the increasingly obvious 
fact that Mussolini and Hitler both 
openly aided Franco. 

“When England took the reins of 
‘Non-intervention’ | could hold back 
no longer,” Hearst noted in_ his 
unpublished manuscript held by the 
International Brigades Association. “| 
put everything else aside, and decided 
that | could not identify myself even 
passively with this political farce; | 
decided to go to Spain to defend 
democracy with deeds.” 

The Spanish Civil War took place 
against the backdrop of a crippling 
world depression, hunger marches 
and mass unemployment. “I knew why 
| was there,’ noted Charles Morgan, “to 
get the hell out of the dole”. 

Indeed many of those who 
volunteered were unemployed rather 
than ideologically motivated, who saw 
in Spain an opportunity to fight for a 
better life. Such was the case with 
David Marshall, a 20-year-old civil 
servant from Middlesbrough, where 
life during the 1930s was “nothing but 
bloody wretchedness”. The prospect of 
a victorious Republican government 
over the forces of fascism heralded 
nothing short of the chance to build a 
new Jerusalem. “By chance one day | 
bought The Times,’ Marshall told lan 
Aitken, “and in it there was a one-inch 
paragraph that said there was no 
doubt that if the republican 
government won, there would be 
some sort of socialist state set up in 
Spain. Although | wasn't political, | had 
enough reading to realise there was a 
chance of a different way of life ...” 

For the author Julian Symons the 
triumph of fascism across Europe was 
something about which ordinary 
working people could do nothing but 
express dismay; they were powerless 
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to act. “In Spain the case was different,’ 
recounted Symons in his introduction 
to George Orwell’s Homage to 
Catalonia. “When the attempt by 
General Franco to overthrow an 
elected government was supported by 
the Fascist powers, the lines seemed 
clearly drawn. Good was opposed to 
evil, democracy to dictatorship, and ... 
it was possible for individuals to 
intervene, and to fight for democracy.’ 


“iNo Pasaran!” 

Militarily the International Brigades 
might not have achieved as much as 
was hoped but in the judgement of 
the military historian Anthony Beevor 
their value was nevertheless 
inestimable. Even the Conservative 
politician Anthony Eden hailed their 
defence of Madrid as “a_ truly 
remarkable feat’. 

Indeed, the presence in Spain of an 
organised group of men and women 
willing to fight and die for Spanish 
democracy gave the Spanish Republic 
a huge boost in confidence and 
determination which spread “like 
wildfire’, contributing to the 
determination and_ resilience with 
which the Republicans held out against 
Franco's fascist-backed insurgency. 

Without their sacrifice it doubtful 
that the Republican government 
could have held out for as long as it 
did. Spanish democrats could sense 
that they were not alone and the 
words “jNo Pasaran!” - They Shall 
Not Pass - echoed from the 
battlefields of Spain to the streets of 
London's East End where it was taken 
up by anti-fascists during the Battle of 
Cable Street. 

Regardless of the politics and 
personality clashes, which frequently 
bedevilled the International Brigades, 
the example of ordinary men and 
women fighting and dying for 
democracy continues to inspire. As the 
firebrand Communist speaker La 
Passionara declared at the passing out 
parade of the International Brigades: 
“You are Legend”. | 
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There was other British support for Franco’s fascist-backed military regime. 


The Friends of Nationalist Spain 
In 1936 the Friends of Nationalist 
Spain (FNS) was formed as a public 
relations exercise to combat Franco's 
negative image in Britain. Led by Lord 
Phillimore, the FNS gained the support 
of a handful of rightwing Conservative 
MPs sympathetic to Franco. 

The FNS spent much of its time 
spreading Francoist propaganda in 
England concerning supposed 
Republican atrocities in Spain. The FNS 
felt this gave it more leverage when 
pressurising the British government to 
enforce the non-intervention 
agreement, which ultimately worked to 
the detriment of the Republic. 

The FNS was also “closely associated” 
with the work of the Spanish Children’s 
Repatriation Committee which, as the 
name suggests, campaigned for the 


“ARM THE 
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Fighting for Franco 


British support for Fascist oppression 


The participation of General Franco in the Spanish Civil War would not have been 
possible without the assistance of British fascists and rightwing Catholics. It was, 
after all, British right-wingers who arranged for the flight that took Franco from exile 
in Gran Canaria to Morocco where he was able to link up with the elite African army. 


repatriation of those “little Basque 
devils”, as one of its committee members 
unkindly dubbed them. The arrival at 
Southampton docks in June 1937 of 
3,861 Basque children fleeing the fascist 
onslaught against Bilbao elicited a deep 
wellspring of sympathy in Britain both 
for the children and more broadly for 


.the Republic. The plight of the Basque 


children also undermined Franco's cause 
in Catholic quarters. 

The FNS was little more than a 
propaganda arm of the Spanish 
Embassy in London. Its only other 
activity was to try to convince Catholic 
trade unionists that Franco stood for 
justice, the abolition of poverty and 
liberty of thought. Franco’s murderous 
destruction of Spain’s burgeoning trade 
union apparatus was so flagrant, 
however, that few were convinced. 


Tom Wintringham and the Home Guard 























The British Union 
of Fascists 
Mosley’s British Union of 
Fascists (BUF) rallied to 
the side of General Franco & 
from the outset. Mosley took 
money from Spanish right- 
wingers), /ysuchil) las) jyithe 
businessman Juan March, who 
had bankrolled the military 
coup. In Stepney in London's 
East End the BUF tried to use 
the civil war to stir 
up division between 
local Irish Catholics 
and Jewish people, 
many of whom were 
members of Stepney 
Communist Party. 
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MENTION THE HOME GUARD and one 
immediately thinks of the BBC comedy 
Dad's Army with its memorable refrain 
“Who do you think you are kidding Mr 
Hitler”. But it is a little known fact that 
the Home Guard owes its existence to 
‘the experience of a veteran Communist 
} activist, Tom Wintringham (1898-1949). 
Thanks to the research of Hugh Purcell 
this story can now be told. 
Wintringham, a committed Com- 
munist, was a veteran of the International 


by Brigades, a commander of the British 


Battalion at the bloody battle of Jaramain 
February 1937 in which he was badly 
wounded and then repatriated. 

He was an exceptional thinker and the 
pre-eminent Marxist expert on guerrilla 
warfare. He became disillusioned with 
the subservience of the _ British 


Communist Party to Stalin and was 
expelled in 1938 after he refused to bow 
to party orders and leave his girlfriend 
Kitty Bowler, whom the Spanish 
Communists accused of being a 
“Trotskyite” The Nazi-Soviet Pact set the 
seal on his disgust with the party. 

Throughout 1939 and 1940 as a writer 
for the New Statesman, Tribune and the 
Daily Mirror (for whom he was the 
military correspondent) Wintringham 
became a household name and, in the 
words of his friend George Orwell, “a 
notable voice in stemming the tide of 
defeatism’. 

Wintringham’s military experience in 
Spain taught him the value of armed 
militias and he campaigned for the newly 
raised Local Defence Volunteers (LDV), 
precursors of the Home Guard, to be 


The ‘Aid Spain’ movements 

The International Brigades might have 
grabbed popular imagination but far 
greater numbers of British people 
contributed to the fight against Fascism 
in Spain by becoming involved in the 
numerous “Aid Spain’ committees, 
which sprang up spontaneously across 
Britain in order to bring much needed 
humanitarian relief to Spain. 

Through organisations such as the 
National Joint Committee for Spanish 
Relief, Save the Children, the Society of 
Friends (The Quakers) and the trade 
unions’ own Spanish Workers Fund, 
hundreds of thousands of pounds in 
humanitarian relief was raised for the 
people of Spain. The sale of 3d milk 
tokens by the Co-operative Society 


More direct aid was given to the 
Franco regime, however. At the behest 
of the Spanish businessman Felix 
Sturrup, one of the  Falange’s 
representatives in London, members of 
the BUF in the East End hijacked a 
Spanish freight ship, the Rita Garcia, 
which had been impounded by the 
British authorities, and sailed it to 
Hamburg in northern Germany 
whereupon the Nazis returned it to 
Franco. 


British volunteers for Franco 

Although Britain’s fascists did not 
raise their own equivalent of the 
International Brigades they were active 
in supporting the fascist insurgency. 
Many volunteers to fight for Franco 
came from the ranks of General Eoin 


O’Dufty’s Irish Blueshirts. 


succeeded in raising 
£32,000 in only a few 
days it is well 
documented that 
donations for these and 
other causes such as 
food and clothing relief 
often came from those 
in Britain who had the 
least to give, the poor 
and the unemployed. 
Other ventures such as 
the Spanish Medical Aid 
Committee, chaired by 
Dr Morgan with the aid 
of Dr Charles Brook, secretary of the 
Socialist Medical Association, raised 
money to purchase medical supplies 
and ambulances, and to build and staff 


oO 


One of the most famous Franco 
volunteers was Andrew Fountaine, a 
former Conservative Party candidate 
who in 1967 became one of the 
founders of the National Front, 
forerunner to the BNP. 


BNP supports Spanish fascism 
The BNP chose to commemorate the 
anniversary of the Spanish Civil War 
this year with a paean of praise to 
Spanish fascism claiming falsely that 
Franco “saved Spain and Western 
Europe from Communism’. 

The BNP praised the fascist 
“martyrs” Ramiro Ledesma and José 
Antonio Primo de Rivera, founder of 
the Falange, the Spanish fascist party, 
both of whom were executed by the 
Republican government. The historical 
inspiration exerted by Spanish fascism 
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hospitals such as the one 
at Granen, near Huesca. 
The whirl of 
fundraising drives, rallies 
and meetings that took 
place throughout the 
late 1930s were 
important not only for 
the vast sums of money 
that they raised for the 
Republican cause but 
also for increasing the 
political consciousness 
of those who took part. 
Although none of these 
organisations was explicitly political 
those involved could not help but 
understand the meaning of the events 
in which they had become embroiled. 


upon the BNP is only too evident. 
The Falange, which is aligned to 
Roberto Fiore’s European National 
Front, continues to exist today. 
The BNP praises the party for its 
opposition to the “relentless invasion” of 
immigrants from North Africa. “Let us 
hope that the new fight for European 
civilisation in Spain will once again be 
victorious,” notes the BNP. 

The BNP also unashamedly pays 
tribute to the hundreds of “anti- 
communist volunteers” who fought for 
Franco, singling out for particular 
mention the 4,000 Italian Blackshirts 
and 300 Nazis who died fighting to 
overthrow the democratically elected 
Spanish government. 

For many years, leading BNP activists 
would attend the annual Franco 
anniversary celebrations in Madrid. —~# 


armed. In his most famous article for the 
Daily Mirror he ended with the slogan: 


AN AROUSED PEOPLE 
AN ANGRY PEOPLE 
AN ARMED PEOPLE 


Wintringham’s strident calls to arm 
British citizens to fight against Nazi 
aggression, which in May 1940 
appeared only hours away from 
invading Britain, caught the popular 
imagination. His instructions for fighting 
a “people’s war” — including details of 
how to destroy tanks and bridges, fortify 
villages, throw hand-grenades, capture 
or kill German parachutists and lessons 
in the art of street fighting — were widely 
read by those eager to learn how to fight 
Nazi invaders and potential British 
collaborators drawn from the ranks of 
the BUF. 

His ideas impressed Edward Hulton, 


editor of Picture Post, who together with 
Lord Jersey let him and several former 
International Brigaders use Osterley 
Park in West London to teach ordinary 
men and women the guerrilla warfare 
tactics they had learned in Spain. 
internatio 

Members of the Home Guard came to 
Osterley Park for a two-day crash 
course, as did increasing numbers of 


regular army units who also realised the 
value of what Wintringham was 
advocating. In the first four months 
alone 5,000 men were trained in the art 
of irregular warfare. 

This was all well and good but the 
British authorities feared, as they had in 
Spain, that a democratic people’s militia 
posed a threat to their own authority 
and sought to ease Wintringham out for 
fear that his “revolutionary” agenda 
would permeate popular consciousness 
too far. He was forced to resign as an 
instructor in May 1941. 

While the Home Guard is now 
regarded with affectionate mirth in 
Britain as a result of Dad's Army it should 
not be forgotten that it was originally 
forged from the bloody experience of 
International Brigaders such as Tom 
Wintringham who learned the art of 
irregular warfare during the savage 
encounters of the Spanish Civil War. ~<a 
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Flag of the Catalan party within the Popular Front government Banner of the POUM militia, the force in which George Orwell served 





Banner of a British battalion of the International Brigade Flag of the anarcho-syndicalist FAI-CNT organisation 


‘No Pasaran!’ Seventy years ago ‘they shall not pass’ was the battle cry of the International Brigade 
and the Spanish Republic as together they fought the fascists in defence of land and freedom. 
Wear the memory with pride. 


100% cotton. Spanish Civil War Anniversary shirts available from www.philosophyfootball.com 
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blackshirts 


Anti-fascists expected 50,000 protesters but on the day 
between 150,000 to 200,000 turned out to prevent 
Mosley marching through the East End. 

The Blackshirts could muster only 2-3,000. 
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anticipated turnout 
3,000 Second proposed march route 


above: Mosley inspects his troops on the day 
below: Police try to force a passage at Royal Mint 
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Anti-fascists expected 50,000 protesters but on the day 
between 150,000 to 200,000 turned out to prevent 
Mosley marching through the East End. 
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Key to places 


1 


2 
3 
4 
5 


Leman Street 
Gardiner’s Corner 
Cable Street 

St. George's Street 


65 New Road, 
Stepney, Phil 
Piratin’s house and 
centre of anti-fascist 
operations on day 


The Highway (near 
St George's Street) - 
anti-fascist cyclists 
and motorcyclists 
stationed in order to 
observe BUF 
movements and 
report back to 65 
New Road HQ 


Church Lane — anti- 
fascists use Phil 
Carter’s bookshop 
as a medical station 


Went te 
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CABLE STREET CHRONOLOGY 


Saturday 3 October 1936 


Daily Worker issues a map urging anti-fascists to assemble at one of 
four different locations: 


Sunday 4 October 1936 Battle of Cable Street 


8 


5am - During the 1930s it is police practice to grant space for 
political meetings ona first come first served basis. Solly Kaye and 
“Shorty” Brooks occupy Victoria Park Square pitch depriving the 
BUF of a venue for their victory rally scheduled to take place later 
that evening 


i From early morning anti-fascists assemble at four meeting 
points 

Midday - Gardiner’s Corner impassable due to sheer weight of 

anti-fascist demonstrators 


2.30 pm - 3,000 BUF members begin to assemble in Royal Mint 
Street/The Minories 


3 pm - BUF scheduled to march to Limehouse for a meeting in 
Summer Lane and then on to Victoria Park in Bethnal Green for a 
celebratory rally 


Police begin baton charges against anti-fascists in Royal Mint 
Street in order to clear the way for fascist march 


Mounted police attempt to clear route for BUF through Leman 
Street; repeated baton charges against anti-fascists 





Path out of Leman Street and into Commercial Street blocked by 
tram that has been deliberately abandoned by its driver to 
prevent the BUF following its proposed march route 


M@® Police decide to reroute the march through Cable Street 


Demonstrators throw barricades across Cable Street in three 
different places 


i Lorry from local builder's yard overturned for first barricade 


@ Police fight their way through crowd to first barricade and 
succeed in dismantling it only to be confronted by second 
barricade and more protesters 


Mosley ordered by Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police to 
abandon the march 


i BUF escorted westward towards embankment where they 
disperse 


i Day ends in humiliating defeat for Mosley 





